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READER, $2 
k £ Hou maiſt juſtly wonder, that after ſo many ela- 


borate Pieces written by the moſt Learned and 

Experienced Pens( both in Latine and Engliſh 
#pon this Subjed, T ſhould ſuffer theſe childiſh and unpo- 
liſhed lines to ſee the light : But whoſo looketh into our 
Grammar-Schools; may more-qftly wonder to fee” fo tit 
tle improvement of thoge worthy means which this Age 
enjoys. Many who take in hand to inſftru@ Youth, re- 
quiring no Exerciſe at all, or however no way ſutable to 
the Books that are read in their Schools : Others ex- 
afting Brick, but affording no ſtraw, charging Exerciſe 
port their Scholars, yet neither ſhewing how it may, 
ner ( which is worſe obſerving that it be performed. T 
have for ſome years, and not without profit, made uſe of 
theſe ſhort Rules, each Evening examining, explainmg, 
enlarging upon them, and propeunding examples thereof: 
And now to ſave the Iabour of tranſcribing, T have caus 
ſed them to be Printed. The Rules are not mine, ſave 
- ſome few which in teaching Thave obſerved : The miſt 


'* of them Tgathered from Voſs, Macropedius, Clark, 


Aphthonius, Buchlerus, Horn, and others: I only 


have for memories ſake brought them into this method; 


arid which none ever yet would ſtoop to do, have ex-. 
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, To the Reader. 
preſſed themin a low and familiar language, ſuch as a 
Child doth moſt readily apprehend. If any ate ( whois 
nt better provided ) pleaſe with me to make uſe of them, 

1 fear not be ſhall complain of his labour leſt : 


| £——Si quid noviſti re&tius iſtis, 
_Candidus imperti, fi non, his utere mecum. 
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| Rules of SPELLING: | 
I. Fs: Syllable muſt have a Vowel, ( 4,e, 5, 


0,2, y, ) for without one of theſe there can 
| be no ſound. _ | 
2. The Conſorant muſt be taken to the following 
Syllable, as A-dam. a-men, not Ad-am, am-en. 
3+ lf there be cwo Conſonants together, the one goes 
to the former Syllable, the. other to the latter, as 
mel-li, fol-ly, for-mer, ab-ſent. | 
4. Two Conſonants in the middle of a word 'may 
not be parted, it in that language they may begin 
' a Word, as a-ſtray, e-fpy, can-cri, A-tlas. + 
5. Compound words are commonly reſolved into 
their parts, as, tranſ-eo, per-ago, ſuſ-tuli, up-on, 
x // i 7 TN \ WEOIo £4; 500 
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7. Accuſtom your ſelves to pronounce the-wordsas 
you read them. very diftin&ly, or by Syllables, for 
as you uſe'to, pronounce: them, ſo. will they ſettle 
in your memories. 

2. Obſerve the Radix of words, and the Supines of 
Verbs, and they will dire& to write right; thus 
you may know -that Manſion is to be written 

A3 with 


with | [I] ſtation b ith [+ thiſm with | ſcb ] be- 


a So4. 4% 


"cauſe they come from manſum, ftatum, offs, 

3. [5] muſt not be writyen' pfter | x ] as, excribo not 

- "exſcribo, exul not exſel, yet in ce IE words 
ſomgtimes; uthors-uſe Its - = 

4. The firli Letter in a Sentence, all proper Names, 

- xemarkable Appellatives, and { I | per ſe muſt be 
written with great Letters, as, Thomas, London ,Co- 
lonel. Parlament, Profidant.. | 

| 5. Theſe terminations are Latin, not Engliſh, ans, 

| * 218, WAd;/HIM,'a, Uyhe | 1 1 

6, Theſe terminations of: theſame ſound are Engliſh 

| '  not- _ 0K, ance, ence, onee, ome, ay, we or ew, 

| yor. ge; -113-7 

7, Some' Bngliſh words are not pronounced. as they 

_ "axe (writ, or have tedundant letters, as; * people, 
reagh, raſed, tongue, debr, T0gae, beauty,” pblick, goal, 

| iſle. 

f Ly Some words are pronounced alike,” but writ dj- 

| verlly, as; hair, bare ; bear, beer, bier '5 rain, retgn 3 A 

| their, there © 

| - 'When'a word is pronounced flatly or Jong, i it muſt 

' - haveanſe] at the end, but-when ſharply or fhort, 

| it muſt have none, as, 1012 none, quit quite, fat tate, 
us uſe, writ write. 

10. Write \hot'{ e] after [z]in the end of a word, 
unleſs when | g ] hath the ound « of [ J] Conſonant, 
as; wg —_ KY 1 


| \Rulet for POINTING. 


'v.A Gothms [J uſed at the end of every y ſentence, 
z and itxverſe, when Words are Uo - es 117 
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2. AColon{: uſed in the middle of a Period con- 
ſiſting of two equal parts. . 

3. APeriod | .] uſed at the end ofa perfect ſentence, 
viz. When the ſenſe is finiſhed. | | 

4. A Parentheſis ()) uſed when a ſentence 1s put with- 

| in another, which yet may be left out, and the ſenſe 
- notdeſftroyed, as, Parve ( nec invideo ) fine me liber 
iby in urbem. | 

5. Anoteof Interrogation |? ] uſed when a queſtion 
is asked, as, Cxjum pecus, an Melibei ? 

6. A note of Exclamation |! ] uſed when we expreſs 
any thing with wonder, as, Heu pietas ! 

7. A Subunio | - ] uſed ( 1. ) when two whole words 
are united, as, pale-faced. ( 2.) When one part of 
the word is writ at the end of the line, and the 0- 
ther at the beginning of the next. 

8, A Dialyſis |” ] uſed when a Diphthong is parted 
into two Syllables, as, P:&ar, aquat, poema. 

9. An Induction | a ]uſed to bring in a word inter- 
lined. : | 

10. An Apoſtrophus |? ] uſed when a letter is caſt 
out, as, dix'tin* for dixiſtine. | 

11.Anote of Quotation | © ] uſed in the Margin,when 


\. wequote a ſentence out of an Author, 


12. An Acutetone | ' | uſed to diſtinguiſh doubtful 
quantities, as, cecidit, cecrdit. 

13.AGrave tone| *] uſed to diſtinguiſh Adverbs from 
other words, as, Stwlte, una, ſeri, palams. 

14. A Circumflex tone * ] uſed ( 1.) over Ablative 
caſes of the firſt. (2.) Genitive caſes of the fourth 
Declenfon. ( 3.-) Words Syncopated and cone . 
tracted, as, Mut, mani, amaſti, tibicen. 


A 4. Rules 
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Rules for Conſtruing Grammatically. 
| Precognoſcenda. 


{. Read over the ſentence toa period, obſerving the 

- general {cope of the matter. 

2, Find the principal Verb, viz. the firſt which is not 
the Infinitive Mood, nor hath a Relative or Con- 
junction before it. 

3+. By asking the Queſtion Who or What? tinq out 
the No ominative Cale. This done: 5 


Rule, 


I. Take the Voecative caſe, or what ſupplies the place 
thereof, as, Adverb, Conjuncion, Interjedtion. 

2. Take the Nominative caſe, and what depends 
thereon, as, Adjective, Genitive caſe, Gerund. 

- Takethe Verb, with what depends thereon, as, 

, Adverb, Infinitive Mood, Participle, Supin. 

4. Take caſual words in this order, 1.Thing, 2. Per- 
. ſon, 3. The reſt 1 in order of caſes, as, " Dedit * mi- 
bi* veſtem * pignori © te-preſente 5 proprid-manu, * Ju- 
' piter * Of mijn fi * urveniles 3 redderet * annos. 

5. When any caſual word hath much depending on 

*, It, caſt itback to the laſt place, as, * Vitam-tuam- 

ha. ſuppliciis-juſtic-debitiſque-ereptam *fuge © mandato. 

6. Relatives and Interrogatives croſs this order, be- 
ing taken before the Verb which they ſhould fol- 
low, as, " Quantum * ' quiſque * ſud * nummorum 3 ſer- 
vat * in-arca, Oe, 

7. A Parentheſis, or Subjundtive fanence, null be 
PRgnng alone, and taken where the ſenſe Nl 

- | | eſt 


beſt room, ſometimes in the beginning, but moſt 
uſually after the Nominative caſe, 

$. Be ſure in conſtruing ever to avoid non-ſenſe, and 
breach of Grammar-Rule. Et 


Rules for Conftruing Rhetorically. 


1. Give every Phraſe or Proverb a ſutable Engliſh 
one, and conſirue the whole Phraſe or Proverb 
together, as, Sator hominum atque Deorum, Jupiter. 
Ad Grecas Calendas. at latter Lammas, 

2, When a word hath various ſignifications, chuſe 
that which may beft expreſs the ſenſe, as, Colere 
Deum, to worthip God 3 colere parentes, to honour 
ones Parents colere ſylvas, to haunt the Woods; 
colere agros, to till the Fields, &c. 

3. Bc careful to expreſs terms of Art by proper Eng- 

' liſt terms, as, — Viſcera nudant., they panch ; vela 
dabant vents, they hoiſed up fails, 1 Ag 

4. Reſolve Infinitive Moods and words put abſo- 
lute, as, Te wveniſſe, that thou art come; Me 
duce, when Iam Captain 3 Interjefo tempore, after 
6 time; Satwzrno rege, while Saturn ru- 
led, 

5. Expreſs Imperſonals and Paſſives with their ca- 
{ual words Perſonally and Actively 3 as, Tib licet, 
thou mayeſt 3 vivitur ex rapto, men live by 
plunder. 

6. Always endeavour to carry on a proper Engliſh 
ſtyle, chufing. ſuch expreſſions as may beſt ht the 
matter in hand, 


Rules 
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Rules fr P ARSING. 


I. Read over the ſentence diſtin&tly, find the Verb, 
and ſo the Nominative caſe. 

2, Enquire by your Rules,what Declenſion, Number, 
Gender, Perſon, Species, Figure your Nomina-. | 
tive caſe is of. | 

3. Enquize of what Conjugation the Verb is, what 
it maketh in the Perfect tenſe, what in the Supin, 
what Mood, Tenſe, Number, Perſon, as alſo what 
kind, Species and Figure. | 

4. Take next the caſual word of the thing, govern 
it on the next word before,” which cannot be left 
out; but deſtroy the ſenſe. | 

5, Do after the like manner in order with the 
other caſual words according to their nature and 
Rule. 

6. When you have a Relative, put #lle in the ſame 
caſe, and you may ee its Government- by confiru- 
ing the ſentence, as, Cut ſimilem non vidi, non vidi 
frimilem ill. | 

7. When you have an Adjective, {carch what De- 
clegtion it is of, what Specics, what degree of 

Compariſon, and what is its Subttantive, unleſs 
it be put abſolute in the neuter Gender, for then 
it hath none. 

$, In Parſing all words, be ſure to enquire for the 

Radic, whether it be Latin or Greek. 


Rules for making Latine Grammatically. 
Precog noſcenda, PEG 

1, Learn to know of what parts any Sentence pro- 
pounded doth conliſt, viz. the Nominative caſe, 
Verb, and caſual words, with what depends on 
them, 

2, Learn to know and diſtinguiſh by the ſenſe and 
figns all ſorts of caſual words, viz. of the thing, 
perſon, place, time, cauſe, crime, ſpace, inftru- 
ment, price, &c, and what caſe they are uſed in, 
with the exceptions, 


Rye. 

1. Read over the Sentence, and if there be a Voca- 
tive caſe, or any thing, inſtead thereof, make that 
firſt, 

2. Find out the Nominative, ſee what number it is 
of, put it in that number, and write it down. 

3. It anythingdepend on the Nominative, as Ge- 
nitivecaſe, Adjecive, Gerund or Subjundtive ſen- 
tence, make that fixſt : Then, | , 

4, Come to the Verb, find what mood and tenſe it 

Is, formit in that mood and tenſe according to its 
Cenjugation, and put it in the ſame number and 
perſon the Nominative calc is. 

5. Make next the Infinitive mood, Cierund, Supin, 
Adverb, or what elſe doth depend on the Verb. 


- 6, Put the caſual word of the thing in the Accuſative 


caſe, the perſon in the Dative, the reſt according 
to your Rules, | | | 
7. If you have a Verbor Adjedive which will pro- 
perly govern a calc, ſuch as, Satage, memini, opus, 
$9 #tor, 
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ator, aatus, &rc. be careful to put the right caſe | 


after It. 


$. When you donbt what caſe any Nean or Verb 


will govern, if. Grammar will not determin, con- 

- ſult with ſome Author, or the Dictionary, as, 
Cowper, Thomas, &c. 

9. When you have a Relative,ask the Queſtion Who 


or What? and thereby find the Antecedent, and © 


therewith make it agree in Gender and Number, 
and if it be not the Nominative caſe to the Verb, 
make it ſuch caſe as the Verb or other word 
whereon it doth depend will govern. 


| Revles for making Latin Rhetorically. 


I. In reading Authors, mark out and remember all 
Latin Phraſes, that ſo when you meet with any 
Engliſh Phraſe, you may render it in proper La- 
tin. | 

2, When you haycan Engliſh Phraſe, and know not 
a Latin one for it, turn your Phraſe into Latin 
according to the ſenſe, not the words, as, I will 

' not deal doubly, ſay, Non wtar fraude mala, not, 
non agam dupliciter. 

3. Carcnot torender a Sentence word by word, but 
change it ſoas the Latin may be: handſomett, and 


moſt agreeable to a Latin ſtyle, as, He muſt needs 


grieve that's wrong'd, Nox poteſt non dolere qui Le» 
ſis eſt, or Fieri non poteft quin doleat cui fit injuria. 

4. TheLatin tongueloves Verbals, Participials, Ge- 
rundives,and Participles of the Future in rus, 


Eft mihi obleamento Me oblefat. 

Ad emendas merces rather thang Ut emeret merces. 

Redemptmrus filiam Y_ _ {Vit redpmeret —o_ 
WE : ag - When 


# 


I, 
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| 6 When the'Engliſh ſets the Prepoſition: at th 


cend 
of the ſentence, or after the Verb, in Latin ſet it 
in compoſition before the Verb, as, Pull me out, 
eripe me > Get thee away, eripe zez Calt thy eye 
back, retorquee oculum. 

6. Remember to caſt away quod or xt, turning the 
Verb into the Infinitive mood : to make Ablative 
caſes abſolute by caſting away dum, cm, quando, fi, 

oftquam. quanquam : toexprels Actives ſometimes 
by Pailives, and Perſonals by Imperſonals : to 
make have by eſt or ſuppetit : and to obſcrve ſuch 
other Grammar Rules as have moſt elegancy.as, 


Gandeo te veniſſe, = C Gandeo quod weniſts. 
Appetente hyeme, £Z Cum appeteret byems. 
LauJatur ab omnibus, * = < Onnes laudant. 
5" xo vivitur, = )J Miſere vrount. 
. cI 
erum ſuppetit uſu, I = C Habet uſum rerum. 


Rules for placing Latin. 


1, Read the beſt Authors by periods, viva voce, there- 
by their ſtile will be {ſecretly inftilled into your 


2. Avoid the craggy concourſe of many Conſonants, 


_ and the gaping of many Vowels, temper one with 
the other, ſo as a Vowel ending, the next word 
may begin with a Conſonant, and wice vers, as, 
uonſque tandem abutere patienti4 noftra, Cati- 
Ma. 


3. Place the word laſt wherein the Emphaſis of the 


ſentence doth he, as, Ceſare fortiorem. legimus ne- 


| *minem. Soin the Example next above, Where - 


theſe Rules permit, 


= 4.Place, 


(70) * 

4+ Place the caſual wordfxſt, the Nominative in the 
middle, and the Verb laſt 3 as, ;Galliam Ceſar vccu- 
Ppavit. Religionem panci colunt, 

5. Between the Adjective 'and his Subſtantive, 
likewiſe between the Prepoſition and his caſe 
put a Genitive caſe or -other Particle, as, Tnnu- 
meras hoſtium copias Ceſar fudit. Onnis enim per- 
turbatio, &c. | OD 

6. Comparatives, Superlatives, and Nouns of multi- 
tude muſt be ſet after their Subſtantives, as, Sce-: 
leratos omnes Catilina unus ſuperavit. 

7. Polyſyllable Adjectives elegantly begin and end 


Sentences, as, Miſerrimi ſunt omnes inglorii. 
Rules of Varaation. 


1, Expreſs your ſentence in proper, choice, and pure- 
ly Latine words,” without Barbariſm or Soleciſm, 
as, Fecit mihi poteſtatem abeundi, not, Dedit mihi 
licentiam. | 

2, By Synonyma's or words {ignifying the ſame thing, 
as, Litere the magnopere me delearunt. Epiſtola 
tua fuit mihi oblectamento : fuit mihi voluptatt. 

. By tropes or fhgures, viz. (1.) Periphraſis, as, Ho- 
mo ſapientie ſtudioſus, pro Philoſopho. Cubito ſe 
emit, pro Salſamentario. Ars bene dicendi, pro 
Rhetorica. (2.) Metaphora, as, Fluit oratio , bucci- 
nare laudes. (3.) Allegoria, as, Flamma fumo proxt- 
ma. ( 4.) Metonymia, as, Bacchus pro vino, Uealegon 
pro domo 3 ferrum pro gladio. (5.) S rynecdoche, as, 
Caput pro homine : Hannibal: Adrias '. 


V9 


o 


4, Expreſs the Active by. the Paſſive, or Perſonal by © 
Imperſonal, & coitra, as, Virgilius legitur a me: 
ego lego, &c, Statur ab ills: illi ſtant. 


| 5.Change 


-” 


8) 
. 


(mn) 
Change the Verbs into Verbals or Participles, as 
Dre nocent, decent : nocumenta, documenta : ut. eme- 
rem libros : empturus libros. 

6, Expreſs the ſentence by the contrary or negative, 
as, Semper dum vivam, tui meminero \ nunquam dum 
Viva IH non meminero. 


| 7, Expreſs the ſentence by Interrogation, Admira- 


tion, or Aporta or Tromia, as, Num tui me unquam 
' queat capere oblivio ? 

$. Vary the ſentence by the Rules in Grammar, viz. 
Eſt pro habes : The Engliſh of the Infinitive mood : 
Gerunds turned into Adjectives, &c. as, Habeo pe- 
cuniam, eft mihi pecunia ſuppetit mihi pecunia. - 
Huc vent ad emendum \, emptum , empturus , ut eme- 
rem causa emendi; ad emendos libros. 


Rules of Amplification. 


I. A ſentence is amplihed by reckoning up all the 
parts included within the general heads of the 
Theme, ex. gr. Love conquers all men : Here am- 
plitte men by reckoning up all there-under inclu- 
ded, as, Poor, rich : wiſe, fooliſh : young, old: 
Prince, Peaſant, &c. 

2, By handling the Antecedents, Concomitants, and 
Conlequents of things, ex. gr. Theft,the Anteced. 
crafty locks and geſtures. Concom. fear. Conſeq. 
ſhame; fear, &c. 

3. By ſhewing the cauſes, grounds or occaſions of the 
matter in hand. | 

4. By Diatypoſis, or a particular deſcription of 'each 
circumſtance 3 as, if we deſcribe the ranſacking of 
a City, we ſhall mention houſes burned, Virgins ra- 
viht, Temples ruined, young men murthered, ec. 


5.By 


__ 


. By digreſfions or ſtepping aſide to other matters 

: Add norwidkhealeng , ag light to the ſabjed 
in hand, eſpecially from the Hypotheſis to the 
Theſis. | 

6, By Compariſons or Simile's .illuftrating the argu- 
ment; taken from things artihcial or natural, from 
things in heaven, carth, or ſea. 

7. By Congerics, or heaping up many ſentences. ſig- 
nifying all the ſame thing in ſubſtance 3 ex.gr.We 
muſt all die, Caleanda lethi ſemel via : nullum ſeva 
caput Proſerpina fugit : Serixs aut citixs ſedem pro- 

. peramus ad unam. 

8. By Definitions or Deſcriptions various in words, 
but one in ſubſtance, as, Mare eſt fons imbrium, 
boſpituum fluviorum, Iaventio commeatuum, itinerum 
compendium, &&C. | 

9:, By Rheterical figures, as, Proſopopa'ia, Apoſtrophe, 
Periphr aſis,, Correo, Aporia, &c. 

T0. By ſhewing the good or evil of the contrary, ex. 
gr. if we treat of Sobricty, ſhew the evil effects 
of drunkenneſs, it walſts the eſtate, conſumes the 
body, &c. | 

11. By producing Examples, Apophthegms and 
Teftimonies out of Authors, viz. Poets or Hiſto= 
I1aDS; 


Rules of Alluſion. 


7, It is handſom to allude to the various fignifica- 
tions, or nearnefs in ſound of Hebrew,Greek, Ita- 
tian, Saxon words, or of any other Language, as; 
What we call a Grave the Welch call a Bed, fo 
near akin are Death and Sleep, 


2. We 


; "TREE Pe. | , : b "24+ {3 0” ; 2 
2, We may 4llude to ſentences of Authors,applying 
- . them to another matter, ex. gr. De amore dicere 
bjet poſſumus quod olim $ eneca de ira, furor brevis eft. - We 
the may ſay of Drunkenneſs-as the Poet.did of Love, 
| aptam tollit de cardine mentem. © © _ 


TSu- | 3. We may allude to perſons, as, Alter Hercules: 


rom 3 alia Minerva: alecond Alexander: Uſy, adeo Di- 
mon : $1; fueris Thraſo, nuſquam deerit tibi Gnatho. 
1ig- Thus perſons notable for any virtues.or vices may 
We be uſed as Appellatives. rpm 
£04 4. We may allude to memorable Actions,” ex. gr. He 
pro- fl conſumes his eſtate, In extruendo mari &* montibus 


coequandys. Alluding to Xerxes, ©. - - 
rds, 5s, Wemayallude to the Manners or Cuſtoms of Na- 


Han, tions, ex. gr. The Beotians uſed to burn the Axle- 
"urn tree of the Coach that brought home a Bride : 

Intimating that ſhe being once married, might 
he, never return from her husband : We worlhip the 


riſing Sun. 7 
ex. ſl 6, We allude to Places, as, Oui ſub zond torrid? 


Cts perſecutionis deguiit : Duaſi in inſulis Fortunatis natus. 
he 'Thus, Pfittacorium regio, Terra del fogo, Mare Pactfi- 
cam, and the like may bealluded to. 
nd 7. We mayallade to occafions of Proverbs, as, His. 
0= Plots areas undiſcoverable, as if he had Gyger his 
Ring. | ER, 


$. We may allude to any obſervable thing in Nature 
or Art, viz. Stars, Meteors, Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
Plants, Stones, &c. He is the riſing. Sun. . Thus; 


As Stella cadens, igni fatuws, the Stork, the Panther, 
a- the Reinora,the Turn-ſol, the Magnet, and a thous 
5 fahd ſuck may be alluded to; 0 
'$] 


pd © Rate 


\* "Rules of Thitation. 


x. Obſerve the parts of ſuch Sentences as you would 

imitate. | | 

2. Take another Subject and make your Sentences of 

* the ſame parts, putting Noun for Noun, Verb for 

| Verb, Adverb for Adverb, &c. as, ' The love of 
money is the root of evil : The fear of God is the 
ſpring of wiſdom, | | 

3. When you would imitate a whole Speech, 
ſtrive to make like ſtyle, phraſe, and length of 
Periods. Es 

4. Where the Author uſeth any Interrogations, Ad- 
mirations; Epiphonema's, Simile's, Examples, Allu- 
ſions, Digrcions, do you the like. 

5, Obſerve trom what heads your Author fetcheth his 
Arguments, as, Cauſe, Eftea, Subje&, AdjunR, 
a pari,. 4 minore, 4 majore, a fimili, a contrario, &c. 
and fetch yours thence alſo, if the matter will 
permit. . 

See examples hereof in Horn's Manuduct.p.88. 


The fountains of Eloquence whence Scholars muſt draw 
forth, and lay up matter for Exerciſes. 


1; Hiſtories remarkable and applicable, Sce Plutarch 
Florus, Juſtin, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, Saluſt, &&c. 

*. Fables choice and witty. See Ovids Metam. X ſop. 

_ I. Natal. Comes, Rofſe's Myſtagogus Poeticus. 

3. Proverbs witty and beſt known, See Eraſmus Chi. 
Clarks Proverbs. | 

4. Hieroglyphics moſt ſignificant and appoſite, See 

_ _ Nic Carfſinus, Pierins, Clem. Alexandrinus. ' _ 

« Em- 


prrome,,, oP 
of 


| $ 


Co 


In 


| 


C99) 
'5. Emblems, Symbols, Impreſſes- upon the Coins 
or Arms of Emperours, or other great perſons, Pi- 
Qtures of the Heathen Gods, Graces, Furies, Fates, 
Virtues, &cc. See Reuſner; Puarles, Alciat, Camb- 
den, | 6063-20: ON 
6, Laws and cuſtoms of the Jews, Greeks, Romahs, 
Egyptians, Saxons, &c. See Goodwin's Antiq. Igo 
Modena, Plutarch,Verſtegan, Olaus Magnus. 


7, Neat and ſignificant Sentences and Apophthegms 


out of Tacitts, Saluft, Livy, Lycoſthenes, and the 
Poets. 
$, Rhetorical Figures, eſpecially ſuch as adorn art 
Oration or move the Paiſions. See Voſirs, Farnaby, 
Vicars. Butler. | 
9. Topics of Logic.,or heads from whence arguments 
are drawn, viz. Cauſes, Effeds, Subjects, Adjuncts;- 
Contraries. Ea 
15. The whole Serics of Natural and Artificial things, 
eſpecially Pyramids, Labyrinths, Temples, Palaces, 
Shopsof Artiſts. Meats, Merchandiſe,Stones;,Plants,” 
Filth, Fowls. Stars. &c. | 
Colleions out of choize Authors under theſe heads, will 
' ſervein all manner of Exerciſe, for Exordinms.,S miles; 
/ eſtimonies, Alluſions, and other Ornaments: 


Rules of Obſervations 


In reading Authors ( beſides the above-recited parti- 
culars ) Scholars mult diligently obſerve; and tzea- 


{ure up in memory, 


1, All choice fingle words, eſpecially, 


. CI.) Such as ugrce in ſound with the thing fig- 
nitied, as, Boatus, mugitus, uiulatus, Iugubriz, vortex, 
thinio, clangor, ſtridor., fragor, &c. © 

"- W 2 (2,) Such 
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(2. ) Such as both by uſe and Etymology ap- 
Folitely expreſs the thing ſignified, as Philomela, 
ſacro-ſancius, ſartus-teus, preter-propter. 

C3.) Such whole fignihication is very large, or 
hardly to be expreſſed in other words, as, Colo, 
ftringo, mereor, tenor, idea, tinura. 


2, All choice Phraſes or Idiotiſms of the tongue, 


whether Po: tical, Hiſtorical, or Oratorical toge- 
ther with congruous and ſignificant Epithets, neat 
Periphraſes and Deſcriptions. 

3. Allchoice ftrains of Eloquence fit to be imitated, 
ſ\uch be, Non feram, non patiar, non ſinam,: Pleni ſunt 
omnes libri, plene ſapientium voces, plena exemplorum 
vetuſtas  Nulla poſſeſſio firmior, conſtantior nulla ; Ob- 
ſequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 4 

4. The Rhetorical Analyſis, viz. the parts of which 
any Oration doth confift, the heads from whence 
the Arguments are drawn, as alſo, what paſſions 
are moved, and from what heads. 

5. Te v1 or the heights of Eloquence, viz. when 
an Author doth expreſs a paſhon, #5, or other 
action to the hte, {o that nothing can be faid fur- 
ther. Such be, 


Senec., Med. Act.1. Sc.1. 
Med. Mens intus agitat vulnera, & cedem, & vagum. 
Funus per arts, levia memoravi cinnis : 
Heec virgo feci,, gravior exnrgat dolor. 
Majors jam me ſcelera poſt partus decent. 
Ja. Infeſta memet perime. Med. Miſereri jubes. 


Rules 


les 


wy 
Rules for moving the Paſſions. 


1. Fear is moved, (1,) By ſetting forth the great- 
neſs, of the approaching evil. 

(2.)By ſhewing that it is near at hand. | 
(3.) By producing examples in like caſes or pro- 
digies. - . 

2. Confidence and Hope are moved, (1.) By ſhewing 
that the dangers or evils may be or have been 
eſcaped by us or others. 

(2. ) By reckoning, up the convenient means or 
helps, which we have, and others want. 

(3.) By perſuaſion of divine favour from pro- 
digies, propheſies, or common voice of the pea- 


ple. 
3. Shame is moved, (1.) By ſetting forth the baſe- 
neſs of the fact. 
(2.) Or the ſ{igns of baſeneſs in the parties or 
their relations. : 
4+ Foyis moved, (1.) By recounting our former mt- 
cries. 
(2.) By exaggerating our preſent happineſs. 
5. Anger is moved, (1.) By ſhewing thehainouſneſs 
and indignity of the fat. | 
( 2.) The innocency, virtue, dignity of the 
perſon injured. | 
( 3») The vices and contemptible condition of 
the perſon injuring. 
(4-) That the injury extends not only to the 
preſent, but to poſterity. 
6. Lenity is moved, (1.) By ſhewing that the offence 
was not committed through wilfulneſs or diſre- 
{peR, but through paſſion, raſhnels, &. 
B 3 (2.)That 
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(2 J That the ortels Sgood Leeds exceeded this 
offence. - 

(3.) By teſtifying our unfeigned ſorrow. | 
4 (4.) By ſetting forth the glory and benefits c of 
emty. 


P Lowe is ow by exordiing our willingneſs to do 


 Lood to others or their relations, eſpecially under 
"the notion of good men, without reſpect to our 
own adyantage. 

$. Hatred is moved by relating and exaggerating the 
offences enviouſly committed againſt what is dear 
to US, 

9. Tndignation is moved, by comparing the former 
” baſeel of 4 perſon with his byckent undeſerved 
 honourorplenty. 

10, Envyis moved, ( 1.) By ſhewing that the honour 
of riches gotten, were not x obtained by virtue, 'but 
baſely. | | 

(2.) By exaggerating the perſons inſolency, 
ſhewing that it exceeds his merits. 

LAG Pity is moved, (1.) By exaggerating the miſery, 
from the adjun&ts of time, place, - perſon, end, 
manner. 

(2.) By comparing our x former felicty m0 our 
preſent — 


ur 
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POrTMNASMATA, 
Q'R, - [| Unto) 
Short and plain Direftions for the: making 
of all manner of © 
Scuoor-ExERCISES 
In Proſe and Ver... 


" 4 COLLOQUL 


A Colloquy is a feigned Diſcourſe betwixt two Or 
or more perſons. - 


Rules for making it. 


I, Imagine ſome diſcourſe betwixt two or more per- 
ſons, concerning ſome matter daily happening 
' among people, as about the School, Houle;Church, 
Market, Fields, Woods, or ſomething done therein 3 
or about News, Travels, Games, Employments, 
Trades,e+c. : "701 
2, Expreſs your thoughts in choice and good phraſe, 
on as you have collected out of approved Au- 
thors. 
3. Letnot one word: orphraſe he ſaid oft over, but 
if you mutt uſe the ſame ſenſe, vary the phraſe. 
| B 4 4.Endea- 


ws 


_. 
4. Endeavour to make your Colloquy pleaſant, with 
-- witty-Jeris, quibbles-and fancies ( ſuch as you 


ſhall often find in Eraſmus ) joking upon a name, 


action/proverb,'orthe iks/7 - 
$+ In larger Colloquies upon any particular Subjed&, 
' as, Foot-ball, Hand-ball;Hunting, Hawking, Fiſh- 
ing, Swimming, Shooting, Mulic, Dancing, Feaſts, 
"\. Soldiery;\ Law, Heraldry, &c: Endeavour to apply 
| as many of the terms; belanging to that exerciſe as 


1) a4 RISE. © 


ata] hon gle tf of | 
+ 4 Wo ans } SE F 
An Effay*is a Thort Diſcourſe about any Virtue, - | 


Vice,' or other 'Common-place. Such be learning, 


.Jgnorance, Juſtice, Temparance, Fortitude, Prudence, 


Drunkennels, Uſury, Love, Joy,” Fear, Hope, Sorrow, | 


Anger, Covetouſneſs,Contentation, Labour, Idleneſs, 
Riches; Powerty, Pride, Humility, Virginity, &c. - 


| Rules for making it. 
ug ma 01 


1. Having choſen a Subje&, expreſs the nature of 

- tt in-two or three ſhort Definitions or Delſcripti- 
On. 442 * 35: 7 

2. Shew the'feveral 

: - diſtinCtions. + | 

3. :Shew the ſeveral cauſes; 
each ſort or kind. | 5 

4. Be careful to do this briefly, without tautology 

., or ſuperfluous words; .in- good! and choice lan- 
guage. TIES 

5. Metaphors, Allegories, 'Antithetons, and Parano- 

' maſia's do greatly adorn this kind: of —___* , 
LA 1 | In 


adjunds, and effects of 


ſorts or kinds of it, with their 


WY) 


ry 


6. In larger and complete Eſſays ( ſuch as Bacor's, 
Felthan?s, &c. ) we muſt labour compendiouſly to 
expreſs the whole nature of, with all obſervables 


about our ſubject. 
4 FABLE. 


A Fable is a facetious Diſcourſe, falſe in it ſelf, yet 
ſecretly intimating a Truth, 


Rules for making it. 


1. Chuſe ſome Subje& which you BAE! for your 
Mora], as, Learning, Arts, Cowardiſe, Courage, 
Fraud, Patience, Envy, Ingratitude, &c. 
2. Pitch upon ſome livig creatures for'your {peak- 
ers, which may fitly reſemble the virtue or vice 
choſen, as the Hieroglyphic thereof, as for Cow- 
ardife the Hare or Deer ; for Subtilty, the Fox 3 for 
Courage, the Lion 3 for dulneſs, the Aſs; for Hy- 
pocrifie, the Crocodile 3 for Chaſtity, the Turtle 3 
for natural Aﬀection, the Stork 3 for Cruelty, the 
Tiger. 
3. Let the Stile of your Fable be very ſhort and quick, 
the matter witty and facetious, the 'phraſe choice 
and good. 
4. If the Concluſion af the Fable fall in with ſome- 
thing remarkable in nature, it adds a ſingular grace 
to theFable, ſuch be thoſe of Daphne, the Bat, 
Battus, &c. 
5. For inlarging a Fable ( according to the Rules of 
Amplification )) expreſs the particulars contained 
- in the generals, and feign ſpeeches to the perſons 
inthe Fable, 

| A 
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4 PROSOPQPOETA. 
A Proſopoptia is a Diſcourſe pathetically and liveli- 


, 


Iy ſecting forth what we conceive a perſon might ſay 
inſuch or ſuch a caſe. 


Rules for making it. 


T1. Conſider the caſe and condition of the perſon you 
repreſent, and imagine your ſelf in ſuch a-place ſo 
qualified. | 

2, Obſerve what paſſons the perſon is moſt affected 
with, as, Love, joy, ſorrow, fear, hatred, anger, 
deſpair 3 alſo what virtues or vices he is inclined 
to, and by the Rules of moving paſſions, make 
uſe of thoſe figures and arguments which beſt ſuit 
the purpoſe. 

3. Conſider the time, place, condition, age, ſex, 

_ religion, and former eſtate of the perſon, that all 
things may be done ad decorum, not unſutably in 
any circumſtance. 

4. Conſider the endowments and office of the per- 
ſon, {ct an old Patriot ſpeak gravely, a King ma- 
Kſtically, a Soldier reſolutely, a young Novice 

% headily, all men altogether x2! agemy- 


A CHARACTER. 


ACharadter is a witty and facetious Deſcription 
of the natuxe and qualities of ſome pexſon or ſort of 
people. | 


Rules 


Ryles far moking it. 


1. Chuſe a Subje&, viz. ſuch a ſort of men as will 
admit of variety of obſervation, ſuch be,Drunkards, 

 Uſurers, Liars, Tailors, Exciſe-men, Travellers, 
Pedlers, Merchants, Tapſters, Lawyers, an upſtart 
Gentleman,.a young Juſtice, a Conſtable, an 
Alderman, and the like. _. _. Hoe! | 

2, Expreſs their natures, qualities, conditions, pra- 
Qices,tools, defires, aims or ends, by witty Allego- 
ries or Alluſions, to things or terms in;nature or 
art,of like nature and reſemblance, ſtill ſtirving for 

| wit and pleaſantncls, together with tart nipping 
jerks about their vices or miſcarriages. 3 

3. Conclude with ſome witty aud neat paſſage, lea- 
ving them to the effect of their follies or ftudies. 

1 | 


- 4" THEME. 


A Theme is a Diſcourſe amplifying a ſubjeq, by 
ſhewing the meaning,and proving the truth thereof. 


It hath eight parts: 


I. Exordium, wherein we praiſe the Author of the 

© Theme,by ſetting forth his wit,learning,eloquence, 
or other excellency above others. | 

2. Narratio, wherein we ſhew the meaning of the 
Theme, by Periphrafing and opening the ſame. 

3. Cauſa, wherein we ſhew the cauſe or reaſon of the 

Theme, how it comes to be ſo true. 

4, Contrarium, wherein we treat of the contrary to 
our: Theme, ſhewing howill, if a vicez how good, 


if a virtue, © 5. Samile,. 
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s. Simile, whercin we. bring in ſomething in nature 

or art like to what isfaid in our Theme, for illu- 
ftrating the truth thereof. 

6. Becemplum, wherein we bring one or more Ex- 

; amples out of hiſtory, ok, perſons that have done 


or {uffered, as our Theme fays. Fs | 
es out of 


7. Teftimonium, wherein we bring Senten 

Authors, proving the truth of the Theme. 

8, Epilogus, wherein we briefly conclude with the 
praiſc of the Author. 


General Rules for making a Theme, 


I. When you are to make a Theme, run through 
theſe eight parts in your mind, and obſerve what 
variety of matter you can, out of which gather 
the choiceſt and beſt. X 

2, Strive toadormn your Theme with flowers of Rhe- 

| torick, Gnome's, Proverbs, Alluſions, Epiphone- 
ma's and the like. 

3. For bringing in any part neatly, at firſt make uſe 
of Clark's Formule: for Simile's, Examples, and 
Teſtimonies. See Lycoſthenes, Rewſner, and the 
Poets, EL 


An EPISTLE. 


An Epiſtle is a Diſcourſe wherein we talk with an 
abſent Friend, as if we were with him. 


General Rules for all Epiſtles. 
1. All Epiſtles have theſe four accidents or parts,(T.)A 


Superſcription, (2.) A Compellation, (3.) A'Sub- 
ſcription, and (4.) A Date, 2.All 


(25). 


2. All Epiſtles muſt be written in a low, ſhort, and 
pithy ſyle, without affeQtation, periphraſe, or gar- 
rulity: | | 

4. In all Epiſtles ſhun Tautologies, by varying the 

. phraſe, when the ſame ſenſe is repeated. | 


Epiſtles are cither of the Demonſirative, Deliberative, 
or Judicial kind. 


Demonſtrative Epiſtles are ſ1 IE refþed praiſe or diſfpraiſe. 

uch be, 

1. N$rrative, wherein ( 1.) We declare ſome matter 
fo6br friend, ſettiog it forth as livelily as we can. 

(2.,) We defire our friends advice or afliſtance., 

2. Lamentatory, wherein ( 1.) We bemoan our own 
or friends calamity. 

(2.) We propound our reſolution. 
(3-2 We give orask advice. 

». Euchariſtical, wherein we praiſe the courteſie re- 
ceived ( 1.) Becauſe done voluntarily,unexpeced- 
ly, undeſervedly, epportunely. 

(2.) We promiſe requital in deeds or thank- 
falnels. 

4. Gratulatory,wherein (1.5 We expreſs our joy for 
the good befaln our triend. 

(2..) Weextol the benefit our friend hath got- 
ten, 

(3-) Wepray that it may have good cfte&, and 
be a tavour indeed, GEE 

5. Officious, wherein ( 1, )We offer our ſervice to our 
Friend in any butineſs unrequeſted. 

(2.) We deſire him to take our ſervice in good 


part, 


6. Diſpu« 


(26) 
6. Diſpmatory, wherem we propoutnd, (t.) The oc; 
caſfion, (2.) The Queſtion, (3.) The opinion of 
others, (4.) Our own opinion, (5) We ask ou” 
friends judgment. 
7. Laudatory, wherein we praiſe a perſon, ation; or 
thing. See Orations of the Demonſirative kind. 
8. Deprecatory, wherein (1.) We confels our fault. 
(2.) Weextenuate it from our age, heedleſnels, 
or the kind of the offence. 
(3) We expreſsour ſotrow for the miſcarriage. 
(4.) We praiſe our friends clemency. 
BY (5.) We teſtihe our better reſolution for the 
ture. 


Deliberative Epiſtles are ſuch as tend to perſuade or 
aiſſuade. Such be, 


I. Suafory, wherein we perſuade our friend to any 
Thing in acaſe doubtful, ( 1. ) Shewing him that 
it will be: honeſt, protitable, neceflary, pleaſant, 
eaſie, 

(2.)We amplitic the reaſons ab exemplo, & majori, 
2 minori, a fimili, . a contrario, In diſſuaſory, we uſe 
contrary arguments: 

2, Hortatory, wherein we exhort our friend, and 
ſpur him up to a known duty, (1.) From the hope 
of reward, | 

(2.) From the fear of diſprofit. 

(3.) From the hatred, emulation, expectation 
of our adverſaries, \ | 

(4.) From the loye, commiſeration, and CXPpCe 
Gation of our friends, | 

(5.). From Examples. 

Dehortatory trom the contrary. 
3. Peti- 
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3. Petitory, wherein (1. ) We infinuate intd oiit. 
friends favour. 

(2.) We tell our requeſt, 

(3.) We ſhew it to be godly, juſt,honeſt, neceſla- 
ry, facil, honourable. . 

( 4.) We promiſe requital. 

4. Commendatory, wherein we recommend our friend 

to another, (1. )Shewing him to be our dear friend, 
(2.) Worthy our commendations, 
(3.) That he hath donelikecourtehies for others. 
(4.) We tell our requeſt, and ſhew it to be juſt 
and facil. 
(5.) We promiſe our thankfulneſs. 

5. Conſolatory, wherein we {hew, (1. That our friend 
in that caſe ought-not to mourn at all, or however 
not {o much. 

(2.) Weleſlen the evil. 

(3.) We bring examples of brave men that have 
not ſorrowed in that caſe. | 

(4.) We acknowledge Gods providence in or- 
dering all things. 

(5+) Weproffer our afliſtance or help. 

6. Refponſatory to Confolatory Epiſtles, wherein (T1.) 
Wegive thanks for the good advice. 

(2,) We mention the comfort wereaped there- 
from. 

(3.) We mention other Arguments 3 whereby 
we comfort our ſelves, 

Te A wherein, (1,) We adviſe our friend what 
to do. 

(2.) What to ſhun. 

(3-) We ſhew the Authority we have to do thus, 
from our age, relation, experience, former .intima- 
Cy, Or the like, | 
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8. Convitiatory, wherein ( 1.) We expreſs our own 
and others ſorrow for the offence committed, 
(2.)We reprehend the fad. — 
(3-)We admonitſh our friend to take better courſes, 
9. Conciliatory, wherein we defire” acquaintatice with 
one ( 1.) Expreſſing his virtues and endowments 
which makeus love him. 
(2.)We modeſily defare to be reckoned as a friend, 
(3.)If there be any thing which may make him 
love us, we modeſily mention it, however we pro- 
miſc faithfulneſs and mtegrity. 


Fudicial Epiſtles are ſuch as accuſe or defend, viz. 


i. Criminatory, wherein we accuſe a Perſon, (1.) By 
ſhewing our ſorrow for the offence. 
(2.)By ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the crime, 
(3.)By reckoning up the evil effects thereof. 
2, Defenſory, wherein we defend our ſelves from a 
crime imputed, ( 1.) Either by plainly denying it. 
C2.) Or by ſhewing that it was done otherwiſe 
than was objected. | 
3-Expoſtulatory,wherein(1.)We expreſs our complaint, 


(2. ) We mitigate the crime with fair interpre- Þ 


_ tation of the action. _ 
( 3.)We admoniſh our friend to walk more cau- 
tiouſly hereafter. 
4. Exprobratory, where we upbraid the ingratitude of 
a friend by ſhewing that we deſerved better things 
at his hands. : | | 


5. Purgatory,wherein we ſhew(1.)That weare not of- | 


fended but delighted with the reproofof a friend. 
(2.) We remove the ſuſpicion objected againſt us. 
(3-) We prove our own innocence. PR 


S, 
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OR ATIONS, 


An Oration is a Diſcourſe wherein we' praiſe or di{- 
praiſe, perſuade or diſſuade, prove or diſprove. 

There be three ſorts of Orations : Demonſtrative, 
Deliberative, Judicial, 


Orations of the Demonſtrative kind. 


1. A Panegyric ancient;uſed at general Aſſemblies, to 
ſce public Games,wherein they uſed, (1.) To praiſe 
the God or Man that inſtituted the Games. | 

(2.) The Nation or City where they were uſed; 
(3.) The Games themſelves, Tris 
(4.) The Prize plaid for. 
- (5+) The Maſter of the Play. 1-3 
(6.) They exhorted the Gameſiers to behave 
themſelves bravely, and leave an example of vir 
tue to be imitated. 


2., A Panegyric modern, uſed at any public Afſem- 


bly.as the Inauguration or Coronation of a Prince, 
or the yearly Solemnity thereot, or at the welcom 
of ſome Commander to his Office or Truſt;wherein 

(1.) We lhew the difficulty of the task, or other 

cauſe which makes us undertake it. 
_ (2.)We praiſe the Prince from his Country; 
Kindred, Nature, Education, Studies, Atchieye- 
ments in Peace and War, Virtues, Fortane, Chil- 
dren, Citizens love, and laſtly; by comparing him 
with ſome other. - | 1: 

(3.) We ſet forth the happineſs. of the times, 
having ſucha Prince, afhrming that; nothing is ſo 
much to be prayed for. as his long Life, and his 
| C Child- 
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Children and Grand-Children to rule after him. 

( 4.) We conclude with an exhortation to Obe- 
dience and Concord. | 
. Nuptial,oſed at Marriages,wherein ( 1. ) Wetreat 
of the firſt Inftitation of Marriage, and of Natures 
prolific force in all Creatures. - 

(2.) We ſhew the preeminence of human pro- 
pagation above other Creatures. 

(3.) We ſhew the profits of Marriage, as Credit 
or good Name, Procreation of Children, Honour, 
mutual Comfort in Proſperity, and Help in Adver- 
ſity, increaſe of Society and Civility, Aﬀinity with 
Foreiners. 


(4.) We pray for the felicity of the Bridegroom 


and Bride. 

(3.) By Hypotypoſis we feign their Children be- 
fore them playing, pratling, ſinging, waxing, ec. 

(6.) We may bring examples of what Children 
have done for their Pareuts. 

(7.) We praiſe the Bridegroom and Bride from 
the likeneſs or diſlikeneſs of their Country, Nati- 
on, Age, Facultics,@c. | 
4. Epithalamium, uſed at the Marriage-bed, wherein 
we treatof (1.) Thenecethity of Marriage. 

(2.) The praiſc of the married Couple. 

(3+) We exhort to mutual*concord, ſhewing 
what joy this will be to their friends, what ſorrow 
to their enemics. | | 

(4.) We with they may ſoon ſee their Children. 
5. Natalitial, at, or in -honour of ones Birth-day 3 
wherein, (1.) We treat of the time of the Nati- 
vity, year, moneth, day, hour, if apy of them 
afford obſervation. | 

(2.) ThePlace, Nation;,:or City. 

| (3.) The 


1e 
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(3+) The Virtue of the Parents and Predeceflors: 
C4.) The hope we conceive of the Child from 
his Kindred, Face, future Education. 7. 
(5.)We wiſh long liteand proſperity to the ehild. 
6.Funeral,uſed at Burials,wherein( 1.) We expreſs our 
prſcent ſorrow,and the {ad cauſe of our meeting. 
(2.)We ſpeak the worth and virtue of the deceaſt. 
(3.)The hope we had of him, whereof now bereft. 
( 4.)An exhortation to imitate his virtues. = 
7, Euchariftical, when we give thanks for a courteſis 
received, wherein ( 1.) Weexprefs our joy for the 
benetit received. | 
(2. )We exaggerate the courteſie, from its great- 
neſs, opportunenels, &c. | 
(3.)We promiſe thankfulneſs in heart,word,deed. 
( 4.) We pray ſometimes that God may requite, 
where we cannot. — 
$.Gratulatory, uſed when we rejoice with our friends 
in ſome good event,wherein ( 1.) Weſignihe how 
joyful we were to hear of their good fuccelſs.' . 
(2..) We augment the benefit acquired by ſhew- 
ing its excellency, and ule. | 
(3.) Wepray that like ſucceſs may be perpetual. 
9. Lamentatory, wherein ( 1.) We thew into what 
evil we are falling, aggravating it. 
(2.)We exclaim againſt the Authors: in: 344 
(3-) Wetell others that it may be their caſe, and 
move pity. EDN 
10, Valediftory, uſed when we leave a Town or Coun- 
_ try, wherein (1..) We expreſs our ſorrow to leave 
our Friends and Country. 7 1 mn 
( 2. )We praiſe the peoples fidelity,clemency, pic- 
ty,&c. The City or Countrics ſituation and excel 
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(3.)We promiſe our mindfufineſs of the courteſies 
received, and our ſtudy to expreſs our thankfulneſs. | 

I I, Propemptical, uſed when we take our leave ofa de- 
parting Friend, wherein (1.) We complain of for- 


tune, or other cauſe of this ſeparation. 

(2.) We mention our former familiarity, mutual 
ftudies, recreations, &c. | 

(3.) Weexprels the want and loſs of our friend, 

(4.) Weſet forth his praiſe. | 

(5) We pray him to be mindful of us while ab- 
ſent. (6.) We pray for a good journey. 


Orations of the Deliberative kind. 


I. Monitory, when we reprove perſons, yet ſo as not 
to offend 3; wherein (1.) We ſet forth the parts-and 


good qualities of them we admoniſh and our love I 


tothem. (2.) We ({hew that nothing is ſo perfe& 
but hath ſome ſtain or vice. (3.) We mention the 
fault or offence, withal telling them that true love 
cauſeth us to mention it, and grant the like liberty 
to them of reproving, us when we offend. 

(4.)Sometimes'we lay the blame upon Age, Na- 
tion, Society, &c. ( 5.) We perſuade to amend- 
ment, ab honejto, utili, glorioſo, &c. 

2. Conciliatory, uſed when we dehire friend(hip, favour 
or. acquaintance, wherein (1.) We tell the cauſes of 
our requeſt, ſpeaking well of the perſon according 
to his place. (2.) We modeſily ſhew that we are 
not altogether unworthy of friendſhip, or league, 
but may be ſerviceable to him. 

3. Hortatory, wherein we inflame the mind in a 
known duty, by tioving the paſſions. 

4+ Suaſory,wherein we perſuade by argument ina caſe 


doutful, In both which (1,)We 
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I.Invedive,aſed againſt an enemy,wherein (1. os 
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(1.) Wecommend the former virtues of the per- 
ſons we exhort. (2.) We bring in arguments 4 jx- 
cundo, honeſto, utili, facili. (3.) We excite love of 
the thing we perſuade to, and love or pity of the 


perſon for whom we move, with hatred to his ene- 


mies. © (4.) We ſtir up emulation by the good ex- 
amples of others. (5.) We ſhew the hope of good 
if. done, the fear of evil if neglected. 


5. Dyhortatory, wherein (1.)We ſhew the matter to be 


HI, vile,laborious,impoſſible,uncertain,not worth the 
pains.(2.)We jeer it asa babble.(3.)We blame the 
Auditors as over-credulous. (4.) We ſhew the great 
danger like to accompany or enſue the undertaking. 


6.Conſolatory,aſed when we comfort mourners, wherein 


(1.)We ſhew the cauſes of our undertaking,as kind- 
red,friend(hip,pity,&c.(2.)We confeſs a true cauſe 
of mourning, and that we ſympathize, but that no- 
thing ſhould make men ſo exceed. ( 3.) Weſhew 
that misfortunes are common to all.” ( 4.) That et- 
feminate mourning becomes not a man. (5. )That 
what we have is but lent. (6._) That we muſt ſhew 
good examples to others, of patience, courage, &c, 


7.Petitory,when we beg any thing, wherein( 1.) When 


occaſion {ſerves we uſe infinuation.(2. )We ſhew our 

buſineſs to be in the power of theAuditors,(3.)That 

our requeſt is juſt, hone(t,& facil.C4.)We declare the 

manner how to perform it. (5. We promiſe requi- 

tal. O # 
Orations of the Fndicial kind, 


we begin at. his birth, and exaggerate his vis to 
that time. {2. ) Or we inſiſt on the ſeveral headyof 
vices whereto he is inclined. (3._) The paſſions we 
excite are ſhame,fear,and ſometimes anger, hate,envy. 
| C. 3 2,0bjur- 
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Objurgatory, wherein we chide inferiours, in which 
(1.) We lay the crime before their eyes. (2.) We 


exaggerate it from the circumſtances of time, place, 


perſon, manner, or by compariſon with others. 


| (3.) Weexpoſtulate or threaten more or leſs, accor- 


ding to the ingenuity or ſtubbornneſs of the offen- 


der. (4.) Sometimes we bemoan the miſcarriage, 
" and givecautions. | 
. Expoſtulatory,when we complain of an injury from 


others, wherein (1.) Relating the injury we ex- 
aggcrate it, yet intimating that we have ſuffered 
more than weſpeak of. (2.) That we concealed 
as long as we could, now neceſſity makes us ſpeak, 
we fearing worſe things. (3,) If the Injury be of 
{mall moment, we only jelt it out, exculing their 
will, and laying the blame ſomewhere elſe. (4.) We 
admonitſh future heed and diligence. 

Exprobratory, when we upbraid unthankfulneſs in 
others, wherein (1. ) We relate and exaggerate our 
former favours,yet with exculc, as done unwilling - 
ly.as forced thereto by them. (2.) We declare and 
amplife the others injuries. (3.) We may run out 
into the common place of Ingratitude. 

Deprecatory, when we plead for others about to be 
puniſhed, wherein (1.) We ſhew that the tault was 
not committed of malice, but if it were, we inge- 
nuoully confeſs it. (2.) We treat of the excellency 
of clemency. (3.) If the cauſe permit, we fetch 


- arguments. of pardon from the offenders Nobility, 


Learning, former Innocence, well-deſerving of the 
Common-wealth) or leſt this ſentence, though uſt, 
prove a bad precedent. (4.) Weſhew that his par- 
don will be no damage. (5,) We add an Aporia, 
What ſhall he or his do? _ 
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DECLAMATIONS,' 
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A Declamation is a kind of Exerciſe wherein we 
plead for, or againſt, or moderate in a cauſe propoun- 


ded. | h 


There be four ſorts of Declamations, according{to 
VY four States, I. Conje&ural, 2. Fingive,” 3.Qua- 
litative, 4.Quantitative. Ark 


General Rules for Declamations.' 


1. In Declamations ( as in Orations ) the Exordinum 
may be taken, 1. Ex viſceribus materie, 2. Atperſo- 
14 Oratoris, Auditorum, Judics, Adverſarii vel Rei. 
3. A Generali pronuuciato, Fabula; Proverbio, Si- 
mili, Hiſtoria vel Lege. WE 

2. Not only in the Exordium, but eWewhere in' the 
Declamation, we muſt labour for/atterition, and 
good will of the Auditors, by plauſible compel> 
lations, fair intreaties, and promiſes of our candor 
and faithfulneſs. ff SOT 

3. Sometimes we muſt uſe in{inuation, plauſibly, yet 
{ubtilly ſtealing ito our cauſe, and the Auditors 
Aﬀection, viz. In re trpi,ancipiti, vel paradoxa. - 

4. If our Adverſaries cauſe be bad; we inſult .over 
him, jeer his abſurdities, and the weakneſs of his 
arguments with Tronia's, Sarcaſmu, Epitrope's, Ex- 
clamatio's, &c. Eſpecially near the Concluſion. 

5. It is frequent and laudable in Declamations, - by 
Proſopopeia to feign ſpeeches to the perſons moli 
concerned, and therein livelily to'move the paſſi- 
ons of ſorrow, love, envy, pity, &c. as our cauſe 


requires, 
GC 4 6.We 


6.We muſt place ſtrong Arguments in the beginning, 
weaker in the middle, and the ftrongeſt of all laſt. 
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7. In the concluſion we briefly repeat our ſtrongeſt 
.. Arguments,” and ſtrongly-moving the patſions re- 
_ quiſite, we triumph over our adverſary. | 
$. In Academical Declamations where the queſtion 
Is propounded in a ſhort Hiſtory, cither party after 


_.. the Exory, 


, briefly ran through the parts #f the 


ſtory, hinting what obſervations make for him, or 
againſt his adverſary, and after inſiſts largely upon 
the welghticſt Arguments. . 

9. In this kind of exerciſe there be three parties, 
«: AQor; Rews, Fudex : Plaintiff, Defendant, Modera- 
tor, who weighs the Arguments and decides. 


245, (Le (Neclamations Conjeftural 


.- A-Copjequral Declamation is, when we enquire 
whether or. by whom the fact was committed, as; 4” 


Roſcius oo 
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a perſon to have committed a fa, by 


arguments taken from theſe heads, _ | 
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A velle, {bewing that theperſon had a will tode 
- It, and;that either (1.)From impulhive cauſcs, as, 


Anger, Hatred, Love, Enmity, Envy, &c. or, 
(2.) From Ratiocinative, as, Hope of profit, 
hope of eſcaping unpuniſhed, having nothing to 


: loſe, exc. 


{339 From 


the diſpoſitions of the parties, as, 


Nation, Kindred, Sex, Education, Habit of body, 
-. former Life, Age, Friends, Study, &c. 


C4.) From former words or deeds. 


> 
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2. A poſſe, ſhewing that the perſon had ability to do 


it, from the circumſtances, ( 1.) Of the Perſon, as - 


that he had ſtrength of body, wit, means, friends, 


weapons, &c. ( 2.) Of the Thing, as conveniency 


of time and place. 
3. 4 ſigni fatii, from the ſigns foregoing, accompa=- 
nying or following an action. 
4. A Teſtibus, from witneſles, rumours, or reports. 
We diſprove by Arguments taken from contrary 
heads,and by ſhewing the incredibles of what is alle- 
ged. 


2. Declamations Finitive. 


A Finitive Declamation is, when we enquire whe- 
ther the crime imputed be ſuch as it is deemed 3as ifa 
perſon be ſlain, whether the fact be murther, man- 
ſlaughter, chance-medly, or ſe defendendbs. 

We prove a crime to be ſuch as is objected, by Ar- 
guments drawn from theſe heads : 


I. A definitione, by laying down a Definition of the 
crime objected, and ſhewing there 1s par ration 
the offence committed. 

2, Alege, by a Law or cuſtom, either from the letter 
or the {enſe of the Law. 

3. A DQuantitate, by exaggerating the offence com- 
mitted, 

4. A comparato, by coraparing what was committed 
with what was omitted, and ſhewing the heinouſ- 
neſs of the one above the other. 


We diſprove by the ſame heads, viz. Defining 
otherwiſe, Interpreting the Law otherwiſe, exagge- 
rating the requiſite omitted, &c. 
. 3. Decla- 
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3. Declamations Qualitative. 


ADeclamation Qualitative is, when we enquire 
concerning the quality of an Aion, whether profit- 
able or unprofitable, juſt or unjuſt, &#c. Theſe arc 
I, Negotial, 2. Juridicial, 3. Legal. 


I, Negoiial, wherein we deliberate concerning matters 
| pablick,or private, 
IWe perſuade to any enterprize from theſe heads. 

T1. A legitimo.from Law or cuſtom human or divine. 

2. Ab equo, from what may advantage Divine Wor- 
ſhip, Parents, Citizens, &c. 

3. Ab atili, from getting or keeping what is good, or 
ſhurning what 1s evil 3 or on the contrary, loſs or 
damage, if we neglect. 

4. A neceſſario, when the matter is ſuch that we can- 

not be witheut. it. 

5. A jucundo, from what may bring pleaſure, delight, 
and contentment. 

6. A poſſibili, whence. we prove the thing poſſible 
and facil, or excuſe the dithculty from the advan- 
tage to-be got thereby. 

7. A glorioſo, whence we ſhew, what glory and ho- 
nour we thall thereby get or keep. 

Ss, Ab eventu, whence we ſhew, that however the 
matter fall out, the end will be profitable or ho- 
nourable. 


2, Juridicial, wherein we plead the Iawfulneſs or juſtice 
 . .. of a paſt adion, vir. 414 

I: A Natura;that itis according to the Law of Nature. 

2. A Lege, that it is agreeable to the Laws. of God or 

men. - | 3. A 
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3. 4 conſuetudine, that it is according to the cuſtom 
of men or nations. 

4. A judicato, that there have been former precedents 
of like nature. | 

5, Ab equitate, thatit is according to equity or equal 
dealing. | 

6. A padto, that it is according to covenant or for- 
mer agreement. 

But if the cauſe cannot be defended from theſe 
head.then we muſt make uſe of Colours, v:z. 

1, A comparatione, wherein we compare thefa& with 
a worſe, whereunto we ſhould otherwiſe have been 
neceſſitated. | 

2, A relatione, wherein we lay the blame upon the 
perſon injured, aggravating the provocation. 

3. 4 remotione, wherein we lay the blame upon ſome 
other perſon or thing commanding, provoking, or 
forcing us. 

4. A purgatione, wherein we do not defend the fact, 
but excuſe our will, laying the blame upon neceſhi- 
ty,fortune, or ignorance, bringing inſtances of like 
offences excuſed. 


3. Legal, wherein the ſtate or cauſe eſpecially conſiſts inthe 
meaning of a Law : here are four caſes conſiderable. 


I. De ſcripto&- ſententia, when the one party ſtands 
upon the Words, the other upon the Senſe of. the - 
Law or Contra&, In this caſe, The former ſhall 
alledge, (1.) How dangerous it is to depart from 
the letter of the Law. (2.) That we ought to 
follow what is briefly and plainly written, and that 
if the Lawgiver meant any thing further,he would 
have added it. (3.) He ſhall bring a reaſon to 

prove 


(492. 
prove that no further was meant. (4._)He ſhall add 
like examples or adjudged caſcs. 

The other party ſhall alledge,( 1. )That the Law-giver 
thought not necdful to write what every one did of 
himſelf ſee. ( 2.) That it is a cavillers part to ftand 
upon the prices of the letter, and neglect the ſenſe. 
( 3+) He (hall confute the other opinion from ſome 
other clauſe of this Law, or from ſome other Law. 
(4+ )He ſhall ſhew that his opinion is according to 
Nature and Law. (5._) He ſhall bring examples 
of Laws, where the ſenfe not the words have pre- 
vailed. 

. Contrariarum legum,when two Laws or two clauſes 
of one Law ſeem contrary 3 in this caſe if the Laws 
cannot be reconciled, then the leſs muſt yield 
to the greater. ( 1.) Humane Laws yield to Divine. 
(2.) Old Laws to new. (3. Permiſſive to Pre- 
ceptive. ( 4.) General toparticular. (5. Private 
to Public, 

. Ratiocinations, when there is no particular Law in 
_ the caſe, but we gather the cauſe by likeneſs from 
ſome other Law. Here the one party will alledge, 
that the matter is either virtually contained in the 
Law, or that which is leſs neceſſary. 

The other party ſhall ſhew that there is not par 
ratio, and bring a reaſon why, and where they are 
unlike. 

4. Ex ambigus, when the Queſtion 1s,with what ac- 
centa word is to be read, or whither a word is to 
be referred, or in what fignification to be taken. In 
this caſe both the parties ſhall endeavour to prove, 
that his cauſe is manifeſt,or at leaſt not abſurd, that 
it is equal and good, agreeable to Law or cuſtom, 
and refute the other opinion, | 


4, Decla- 


(a) 


4. Declamations Duantitative. 


A QuantitativeDeclamation is, wherein we en- 
quire of the hainouſneſs of an offence, viz. Whether 
of the two crimes is the greaterz and this is proved, 


I. Ratione animi depravati, when the offence is com- 
mitted upon light cauſes. 

2. Ratione noxe, when the damage 1s greater, as to 
kill, is more than to rob or defame. 

3. Ratione patients, when the injured perſon cannot 
have juſtice, or hath therefore grievouſly puniſhet 
himſelf, as Lecretta. 

4. Ratione agentis, as if one offended alone, or firſt, 
or with few. or often, or occaſioned a new. Law 
or Puniſhment. | 

5. Ratione adjunorum, as if one commit an offence 
on {ct purpoſe or ungratefully, or if many injuries 
be involved in one. 7 

6, Ratione violati juris, as when the written Law is 
violated, we ſhall alledge, that he who tranſgrefſeth 

* Laws which are puniſhable, how much rather 
would he, if there were no Law or puniſhment,ſo 
when an unwritten Law is tranſgreti, we ſhall ſay 
it isa token of a worſe diſpotition. 


| POETICAL EXERCISES. 
Rules for making a Verſe. 


1. When you can perfeRly ſcan and provea Verle, 
learn to put in Metre any Verſe diſplaced, the 
{ame words being retained, 

, 2, Upon 


, \ 


Tg 


2. Upon any common place, as, Virtue,Learning,Love, 
War, &c. bethink a Sentence contifting of three 
or four Words, for each word write down what 


Synonyma's you know,out of which cull out a Verſe: 
Or ſeeking the principal words in Theſaurus Poeti- 
cus, from thence piece up a Verlc. 

3. If a wordat any time be wanting to make up the 
meaſure chuſe out of Texter's Epithets a proper and 
ſutable Adjective. 

4. Becaretul to expreſs your ſentence in a Poetical 
manner, uſing much the Tropes, eſpecially Mets- 
nymia, Metaphora and Periphraſis, 


The virtues and vices of a Verſe, 

1, The greateſt excellency of a Verſe is, when the 
ſound of the words or letters doth reſemble the 
thing ſignified, as, Yorat equore vortex. 

Multum ille & terris jaatus & alto. 
Una Euruſq, Notuſq, ruunt, creberq; procellis, &Cc. 
Inſequitur clamorq; virum ſtridorq, rudentum. 


2, Gravity,Majeſty, Slowneſs require Spondees,Light- 


neſs and Swittnels are expreſſed by Da&yls, other- 
wiſe let the feet be mixed, as, 

Olli ſubridens reſpondit ore Latinus. 
Ea lapſa repente rumam 


Cum ſonitu trahit & Danaum ſuper agmina,&Cc. 


3, Uſea Spondee in the firft place ſeldom, and a Mo- 


noſyllable in the laſt place never, unlefs to expreſs 
Gravity, Majeſty, or Wonder, as, | 
Magnum Fovy incrementum. 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
4. Verſes run moſt pleafantly, when no feet end a 
word, as, 
Infandum regina jubes renovaye dolorem: 


5. Let _ 


an 


2, 


(43) 
5. Letno Verſe end in a Pentaſyllable, nor three DiC- 
ſyllables, ſuch as, 
Ambubaiarum collegia, Pharmacopole. 
Semper ut inducar, blandos offers mihi vultus, 
6. Shun too many Collifions or Elifions, ſuch as, 
Belli ferratos poſtes, portaſq refregit- ( pram, 
Monſtrumcorrendum informe ingens cui Iumen adem- 
5, Verſus Teonini, viz. {uch as Rhime one part to ano- 
ther are abſurd, as, 
O fortunatam natam me conſule, Romam. 
E re terrena promanant mille venena, 
$. In a Pentameter never ſuffer an Elifion betwixt the 
Penthemimers : Nor end otherwiſe than im a Mono- 
ſyllable : and let the former Penthemimer end a word. 
For theſe are abſurd. 
Non defiſtere amare omnia fi facias. 
Delicie populi qui fuerint Domint. 
Hee quoq, noſtr# ſententia ments erat. 


1. TRANSLATION; 


Tranſlation is when we turn Latin Verſe into 
Engliſh or Greek, & contra : Qne fort of Verſe into 
another : or Proſe into verſe. 


: Rules, 

I. In all forts of Tranſlation be carctul to expreſs the 
ſenſe clearly and intelligibly. 

2, Tie not your ſelf to the words, but take liberty to 
vary the exprefhon ſo, as may belt accord with the 
Phraſe and terms of the Language into which you 

_ tranſlate. | 

3- Where the Poet is obſcure,you may enlarge,where 
he is prolix,you may contract,ſo will your Tranfla- 
tlon be conciſcand catily underſtood, 4.En- 


044) 


4. Endeavour as much as may be, to apply the proper. 


terms of Art belonging to any ſubject you tranſlate. 
2. VARIATION, 


Variation is when we expreſs the ſame thing di- 


vers ways.cither in the ſame or divers kinds of Verſe, 
See above Rules of V, ariation. 


Imitation is when we take ſome choice paſſage of a 
Poet, and endeavour to imitate it in all the excellen- 
cies of matter, arguments, order, parts, phraſe, ſtyle, 
flowers, ec. See the Rules of Imitation, See allo Horn's 
ManududF. p. 105. | 


4. CARMEN. 


Carmen is a Paper of Verſes made upon ſome com- 
mon place,and hath like parts with a Theme.zt ſupra, 
only you muſt be careful to expreſs the matter in a Po- 
etical manner and dreſs : Ukng much the Tropes and 
Figures, eſpecially Periphraſis, Metonymia, Metaphora, 
Exclamatio, &c. | 


5. EPIGR A M. 


An Epigram is a ſhort but witty Poem, facetiouſly 
expreſſing the nature or quality of an action.thing,or 


perſon. 


Rules for making Epigrams. 
I, An Epigram muſt be thort, compriſed within a 
Diſtich, or two or three at moſt, | 
| 2. Every 


op 


| 
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2, Every Epigram muſt have: a fanſie; which js as it 
were its ſoul, the deeper. or-richer this fanhe is, t 


worthier is the Epigram. 


are theſe and the like. 


- The heads from whence the fanfie of Epigrams is fetched, 


I. A comparatione, when comparing one thing with 
another, we do wittily, ſuddenly, unexpectedly, 
and with admiration conclude (1. ) A greater from 
a leſs. (2.,) A leſs from a greater.( 3.) Equal from 
equal. ( 4.) Diverſe from diverſe. ('5..) Contrary 


from contrary. (S.) Like from like, &c. 


Exempla Epigrammatum ubi concluditur 


I, Majus. Ad Trajanum: 
Tanta tibi eft re&i reverentia, Ceſar, & equi, 
Granta Nume fuerat, ſed Numa pauper erat, 
Ardua res hec eſt opibus non tradere mores, 
Et, cum tot Craſos viceris, eſſe Numam. 


2, Minus. De Julio Czfare. 
SpeFat Alexandripidta ut certamina Ceſar, 
Aſt ego nondum aliquid geſſt, ait iliacrymans : 
Druid fi & Alexander ſpgfaſſet Ceſaris as, 
Dixiſſet, Perſas vincere pigritia eſt. 


3. Xquale. . Columba, Columbus. 
Primus aqui terram. refluis emergere pinguent 
Nntizs apperiens ipſa Columba futt. 
Lapfis qui primus tellarem comperit undis 

Nuntius appetiens ipſe Columbut erat. 
. 4. Diverſum; + Quid novi ? 


N3l ait efſe novum Solomon ſub ſole : Colimbus | R 


In weteri mundum repperit efſe novuin, 


L IMI 
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s, Contrariam. In Hezreticos, 
AurumV irgilius e ftercore colligit Enni ; 

Ex auro ſtercus caligit Hereticus, 


6, Simile, Eclipſs anime. 
Ut ſolem tellus Iunamque ftat inter opacam : 
Stat peccatum inter mequte Deumgque meum. 


1. Ab allfione, when weallude ( 1.) To ſome Hiſtory, 
(2.) Proverb, (3.) Gnome, (4.) Maxim, (5.)Term 
of Art, (6. Cuſtom of a Perſon or Nation. 


1. Hiſtoria, Ulyſſes & Penelope. 
Mors nobis, velut Uxori ſubrepſit Ulyſſes, 
Vivimus ut telam texuit illa ſuam. 


2. Proverbium. Spiritus Sanctus, 
Ut ſemper veniunt ad candida tea Columbe : 
Ingreditur Sanus candida corda Dew, 


' 3. Gnome. Medicus 6 Juriſconſultus. 
Dat Galenus opes, dat Fuſtinianus honores : 
Dam ne ſit patiens iſte, nec ille cliens, 


4. Axioma. Generatio unius eſt corruptio alterius, 
Ut generent unam confuſo ſemine prolem, 
Corpora corrumpunt vir mulierque duo. 


5.Voxartis. A centroad circumferentiam. 
A centro ad circum non unica linea duct, 
A terra ad celwn fert tamen una via, 


2, A Paranomaſia,( 1.) When we Pay upon as Ety- 
Vhen the Pro- 


mology of a Proper Name. (2..) Wl 
per Name is the fame with a Common or Appel- 
lative, whence we obferveſome likeneſs or unlike- 


neſs. (3.) When by ai{mall-change' of a letter or 


{yllable the ſenſe is changed, (4.) When a word is 
taken in divers ſenſes, Exam- 


we 


(47) 
ny Examples. _ 
I.  Ety Kay Eraſmus, 
Dueritur unde tibi fit nonten Kroſnns i ? eras om, 
Sex ſum Mus ego, te judice ſummus era. 


2, Proprium Appellat. Gallas. 
Ex gallo capo fit, fierent ſi quique capone# 


Galli, nonne foret Gallica rara Ines. 
3. Mutatio Syll. Podagra, Chiragra. 


Litigat &* Podagra Diodorus, Flacce, laborat, 
Sed nil patrono porrigit, bec Chjragra eſt. 


4. Diverſi ſenſus. Sanguine non vittute- = 
Antiquum eft, Virtute decet non ſangyine nitt, 
Non merits tamen, at ſanguine nttar egos 
Non, inquam, virtute decet ſed ſanguine niti, 
Non virtntemed, ſanguine, Chriſte, tuo. 


3- Thoſe Epigrams are the richeſt, Which have 8 dou- 
. ble or triple fanſie, as, 


Opto, Poto. Antigens 
Opto tibi multam, nullam tibi pots ſatutem, 
Eft potior EP if cca ſalute fetus 


6.DTA4LOGVE. 


ADialogue js a ſhort, pithy, and witty Dikcoule 
betwixt two or more perſons. 


Ruler for making Dialogues 


&. In all Dialogues we muſt elpeciatly obllc & the 
@ or decorum of the Speakers, wy ere ts 
how _— how,or after what manner they A 


aig #3 
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>, The choiceſt Dialogues are thoſe which are fra- 
med upon the Pictures or Statues' of the ' Gods, 
Goddeſſes, Virtues, Vices, as Occaſion, Repen- 
tance, Juſtice, Fortune, the Fates; the Furies, the 
Graces,&c.Briefly demanding and wittily rendring 
the reaſon of- what Poets or Painters have fanſied 
concerning them, as, | 


Cum Aquila portante Jovem Dialogiſmus. 


Dic mhi quem portes volucrum regina ? 'Tonantem, 
Nulla manu quare fulmina geſtat * Amat. 

Quo calet igne Dews £\ Pueri. Cur mitis operto 
Reſpicis ore Fovem ?., De Ganymede loquor. 


Dialogus in Juſtitiam, 


Due Dea? Fuſtitia, Quid torvo lumine ? Fletti 
Neſcia ſum,& lacrymis, & precio, & precibus. 

Dued genus ? A. ſuperis, Ex quo genitore ? 'Modo.Ex qua 
Matre ? Fige. Nutrix ge tua ? Pauperies. 

Duis Deus infantem favit ? Prudentia. Duonam 
Freta duce agnoſcis erimina ? Judicto, 

Cur gladium tua dextragerit, cur leva bilancem ? 
Ponderat hec cauſas, percutit illareos. 

Did rari aſſiftunt ? *Quod copia rara bonorum eft. 
Due comes aſſiaua eſt ?* Candida fimplititas. 

Aurium aperta tibi cur altera, & altera clauſa ? 
Hec ſurdainjuſtis, panditur illa bonis, © 

Paypere cur ſemper cultu ? Juſtiſimus eſſe, 
Dui enpit, exignas ſemper habebit oper. 


+ 
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ain: 7: ECHO: | 


An Echo isa facetious kind:of Poem imitating the 
reſounding Rocks,wherein the laſt Syllables of a Sen- 
tence repeated give anſwer'to a queſtion inthe ſame; 
or adiverſe, and ſometime a contrary ſenſe. 


-  Rudles for making an Echo. 


1. The anſwer orrepetition' muſt be made at the end 
of evcry ſentence, whether it be at the end or in 
the middle of theverſe:;”* 7 

2, The anſwerſometimes'only affirms the ſame thing 

with the queſtion, ſometimes it:doth contain ſome- 
thing diverſe, contrary, like,greater or leſs than the 

queſtion, and the more unexpected the better. 


3- The Perſons ſpeaking are ſometimes only the Que- 
- rent and'Echo, ſometimes the Poet hiſtorically re- 
Hates the paſſage. / CI DGL OVERS ] 
4. The ſameletters are not neceſſary in 'Echo;” fo the 
{ound be the ſame, or near it.3' the firſt Conſonant 
may be changed, aſpiration added or taken away. 
5. Therepetition is molt elegant in Diſſyllables, as 
neareſt a natural Echo, yet Triflyllables' or Mono- 

| {ſyllables may be ulcd. Vie. 


| Example. 

Dic mihi que gelidis habitas convallibus Echo, + 
Cur popatlus pacem-ſic modo clamat ? Amat. 

Ad divampacem precibus concurritur ? Ttur. 

_ Utdanmam fugiat trifte evlanus ?* Onus. 
Ruſticus ergo iterum campos vparabit ? Arabit,' 
-:. Et tato enrret remige navita ?” Ita. AE 
170! D 3 Omnniag; 
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Omniaque evenient in mundo proſpera ? Spera. 
Largaqz nec rerum eopia deerit ? Erit, 

$i retulifti Echo mihi vera relata, valeto, 
Daenec noſtra tterum verba novabis,' Abis.. 


"i! WP 


An Epitaph is a Poem writ upon the Herſe or 
Tomh of a deceaſed perſon, expreſſing the the name 
age, merits,ſtate, dignity,praiſes.ſtudies, kind of death 
or the like, in way of coramileration orforrow. 


Rules for making Epitaphs, 
x, In the Epitaphs of Kings, Princes, Nobles, ee. 
(1.) Webrietfly: xecite their Praiſes, viz. Felicity, 
© Wiſdom, Juſtice in Government, Clemency in 
pardoning their Subjects offences, Aﬀability, Va- 
tour, Piety in building Churches or Schodls, or in 
defending Religionzor other their peciuliar Virtues. 
(2.,) We take notice of any thing new,admirable, 
ot woful in life or death. (3-) We conclude. with 

. grave Gnome or Epiphonema.. 


Tumulus' Caroli Quinti. 
Ewrape domuit tollentes cornua reges 
Carolus, atqz Afie terror & horror. erat.. 
Et pedibus Libyam calcavit viftor, & illi 
 Innumeras viftus prebuit Indus opes. 
Deinde ſibi franum injecit, fratrique regenavm 


Imperium, W* nate caters regns dedit... 
Atq, ait,E nobis &+.honores temmnere, & uman- hoc 
Difſcite, mortales, pulvis &: umbra ſacs. 


2. In the-Epitaphs of Generals, Captains or Soldices, 


(1. )We mention their Skilljn Milicasy affats, va- 


lour, 


(51) 
lour. authority, gool fortune, prudence, viRories, 
trophics.love to their Conntry. (2. ) We compare 
them with former Worthies,amd outvie them, ( 3.) 
We bemoan the Countries lofs and want of them, 


Tumulus Hedtoris. 
Defenſor patrie,juvenzm fortiſſimius Heflor, 
Dui murus miſeris civibus alter erat, 
Occubmit telo violenti victus Achiliy, 
Occnbuere ſimul fpeſq, ſaluſq; Phrygum. 
Hunc ferus Kacides circum ſna mania traxit, 
ue jrvenis manibus texerat ante ſus. 
Hew quantos Priamo Inx attulit illa dolores ! 
Dos fletus Heeube ! quos dedit' Andromachse ! 
Sed raptum pater infelix auroque repenſum 
Condidit., &* maerens hac tummlavit humo. 


3. In the Epitaphs of learned men, ( 1.) We recount 
their peculiar virtues, in Divines piety, in Philoſo- 
phers ſagacity,in Phyſicians diligence, in Lawyers 
integrity,in Qrators elegancy, in Poets ſweetnels,in 
Grammarians much reading,eec.(2._) We Allegori- 
cally hold on in a ftrain of terms proper to their Art, 
(3-) We compare and prefer them to the Antients 
renown'd for thoſe Arts.(4.)We praiſe their works, 


Epitaphinm Paridis Pantomimi. 
Druiſquis Flaminiamteris, viator, 
Noli nobile preterire marmor, 
Ve delicie, ſaleſq, Nili, 
Ars & gratia, Iuſus & voluptas, 
Romani decus & dolor theatri, 
Atq omnes Veneres Cupidineſq, 
Hoc ſunt condita quo Paris ſepulthra. 

| 4 Tunubs 


(52) 
| Tumulus Gnas Veſalii Medici. 


. ©u0nen arte prior fuit medendi 
Aut Aſclepins, aut ſenex Machaon, 
Aut magnus Podalirins, medentum 
Princeps Veſalins celebriorum, 
Dum morbis bonus artifex medetutr 
Cunttis, tam ſibi non medetur ipſe ' 
Summus Pronie magiſter artis, 
Fato mortuus, heu ! nimis maligno. 


4, In the Epitaphs of friends or relations, - ( 1.) We 
- mournfully expreſs gur loſs, and hopes fruſtrated. 
(2.) We complain of Deaths cruelty.. (;.) We uſe 
Simile's of flowers cropt, and withered with heat 
or wind.(4.) Weſct forth their remarkable praiſes. 


Lacrymz Rabirit in funere Parentum. 


Driſquis leta tuis & ſera parentibus optss 

. Fata, brevemtitulum marmoris bujus ama : 
Condidit hac chars tellure Rabirius umbras, ' 

. Nulli ſarte jacent. candidiore ſenes«: : 

Bis. ſex Iuftra tori nox mitis & ultima cluſit, 
 Arſerunt uno funera bina rog0. 


Tamulus Altyanactis: 


Flos Aſie, tantaque unus de gente ſuperſtes, 
Parwulus, Argivis ſed jam de patre timends, 
Hic jacet Aſtyanax Sceis dejectus ab altis, 
Prob dolor ! Tliaci Neptunia mania muri 
Viderunt aliquiagrudelins Hedore tratgo. 


Tumu- 


Ni 


In 


oa 


(33) 
Tumulus F )ii. 


Non lacrymis indians! meis nec honore ſe pulebri, 
Rapte mihi ante diem, dulcis alumne, jaces. 

Intra bis denor te oftendit & abſtulit annos 
Parca ferox, votis inficiata v meis. 

Nec potuit probitas, 'nec amen gratia vults 
 Fleftere, nec are, nec pid 'turba dem. 

Spes bominum ſtolidas ! tumultavi maſtus ephehum, 
Ru me debuerat Letus bans ſexes. " POIUF ODE C41 


. *n Gianed Epitaphs, or upon vicious perſoris, We 

- merrily and wittily pſay upon'the' name, manners; 
lincaments, -manner of death; ariother JE "Ae 
events affording matter of- witty conceit. | 


Ad Henricum Goodyear. |. Kal. Jan. 
9rid tibi pro ftrena mittam, Goodyere ? TO, 
Ur poſſis nomen multiplicare tuum, 
Tres Rs In Battologum. 


Vox tua men ſer def hier e tripus unam, 
Lata ſatis nimium longa, profunda parum. 


In Vesbiam iracundam foeminam. 
Tres habuit Furias quondam, ſed Vesbia majjes 


Ut petit, Furias quatuor Orcus habet. 


9.HYMN. 


(54) 
s. HYMN. 
An Hymn is « Divine Poem made in honour of 


the Gods. 
Rules. * 


I. Inan Hymnto the true God; we recount his glo- | 


rious attributes,. and wondrous works done for his 
2, In Hymns to the Heathen Gods, the Poets uſed to 
ſet forth their Pedigree, inventions, and memora- 
- BleAcions: | 
3» InHymns ta Saints and Martyrs, Pocts uſe toſet 
. fosth their virtues and graces, with what ismemo- 
rablein their lives or deaths. 


Hymnus ad Deum. 
Law tibi, cali pater atque princeps, 


Omnium rector ſimnl & creator, 


Dnew fides veri fludioſa trinum 


| Credit & HUM. 
Hymnus Eulaliz Virgini. 


Germine nobilis- Exlalia, 
Mortis & indole nobilior, 
Emeritam ſacra virgo ſuans 
Crus ab where progenits eft 
 Offibus ornat, amore colit, &c. 
; OO See Prudentins. 
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109. FNAGRA NM; : 
f An Anagram-'is when: the Eetters-of a Proper 


Name or other Title are made into a OY Which 
_ the quality of the WS! 


Þ 05026, ol-£ 1 Rater: 
o 

I. Write the Lettersof the Name in diſtin ſquares 
0 of Paper, which joyn ſeveral ways rl you light 
- upon ſome fit Sentence. 


intoa Diftich, expldining the ſenſe thereof. - --- 

3. In Anagrams ſome liberty of taking in or leaving 
out a letter is indulged, {oft be not eſſential to o_ 
Name. 


Galenus,. Anag. Angelus, | 


Angelus es bonus au malus, Galene ? ſalutis 
Humane cuſtas, wngelus ergo bouns, 'S0 


Maria Nevila, 'Anag. Alia Minerva. 
Terra, Anag. crrat, terar. 
Mobile non errat alum, fat terra ſed errat, 


Funditus in varias undique ſea vias, 
Errantum pedibus,” ealeabor- bumillima tel{us, 


V omere proſe ——_— _ ero. —_ terar. 


2, When you have found an Anagram, make it up 


In Men 


ORR oo ih 


«Es att <I> pes Peg ——— we » ———— Oe ee ARES <0 2 Wi 4 - _—_ = - "_ - WEIR ets UP -4 HCA GRAPES AAP 
— TIA — BRI SSP oC > AY 7 ey ER Wa ret 7» on Sinton ts = TU TELLS AA DITA 9s PI nes — rn —_ 
Pe »” - — ur ——_— 
os —__ m— - . . | <0. —IO Ss yer gen pe by - 
< - _ x —_— mA ena na 


NT ONCE _ 
ee agrec on 
hs - is — —_ — _ I <— P_ _— - 
- - "= a 1g nfo rnennocg NGEA. 
PCT We CITE nn nn « _ . 
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1h 4CROSTICH. 
'>An Acroftichis:a-Poem: wherein the Initial Letters 


of the lines make up the Name or: Titles of a perſon, 


or ſome other pleaſant Device. 70 1: 
Sometimes the Name, Motto, or Device goes crols- 
ways from angle to angle, writ in a larger Character, 


"An —_— —— on D. Ailmer. 


Ak you why ſo1 many a tear - 
B-urſtsforth ?:Pleccll you in your car. 
C-ompel menot to ſpeak aloud. 
D-eath: would then be too too bs, 
Eyes thatcannot-vie a tear../.. !:.. 
F-orbear to ask, you may not hear. 
G-entle hearts that overflow 

H-ave only priviledge to know. 

I-n theſe ſacred aſhes then 

K-now, Reader, thata manof men 
L-ies covered. @vc-' See Quarles's Div. Poems, p. ult. 


12.CHRONO STICH. 


A Chronoſtich is a Verſe or other Sentence whoſe 
Numeral Letters contain the t time of ſome memorable 


Aci 10N, 4 is 


On:tiim:who flew- his Father. 1568. 
FILIVs ante DIeM patetos IngV.Irit:bn annos- 
MDLVVIIIIIIL 
On Owens Epigrams finiſhed 1612. 
SI DeVs nob/C VM. MDCVVII. 
13, EPI 


(57) 
13. EPITHALAMIVM, or Verſes upon a 


© Marriage. 
14, GENETHLTIA C'V Mupoii ories Nativity. 


15.'PANEGTRICUM, uſed: at ſolertn Aﬀem- 


blies. 
16. EUCHARISTICO Nowhen we give thanks, 
17.ENCOMIASTTCO N; when' we praiſe. -* 
"oy APOBATE RITON, when. we depart from 
lace. 
19.P PRO SEUCT I C O N;when we begany thing; 
20.D IR A, when wecurſean enemy.” 
21 PALINOD I .4; when we recatit an ertor, &c. 
All theſe are made according to the Rules of Ora- 


tions or Epiſtles of the fame kind ; cy in a Phraſe, 


Style and dreſs Poetical. 


An Ode, Satyr, Bucolic, El egy, Emblem, Comedy, 
Tragedy, axe above the reach of the Grammar: School; ; 
only Scholars may obſerve that the;thiefi grace of 'an 
Ode is Elegantia 3 of a Satyr, Acrimoni4*of a Bucolic, 
Simplicitas, of an Elegy, Moliities 3 of an Emblem; 
Witty Device; of a Comedy, 6: che whos 5 Y a 


"A mJ and vr, 


at wy Ws —_—_— — 


6 0M4G-LATSS ror | 


- ed ww 


> Ne 


Ghuſe always a kind of Verſe ſutable to your matter. 


For Heroic matter, .Hexameter. ' | 
- For. Mournkil, . Elegiac.. | | (ttt 
- * * For Light and Merry, Lyric, 
. Fox Inyective,- lambic. 


' 
Aer, So, I 
OR 


09) 


Though Examples for all the fore-mentioned Exerciſes by 
obvious in theſe Bookg which gre uſually read in School, 

.. . yet the young Scholar for bjs direction may take notice 
of theſe that follow, | 


1. For Variation, ſee Eraſmus de Copia Verborum. 

2, For Amplification, ſee Eraſmus: de Copia Rerum. 
3. For Allufions, ſee Horns Manudu#. p.117.ſcealſo 
. the Writings of Mr. Falter. . , 

4. For moving the Paſſions, ſee Voſſaus Rhetor. l, 2. 

5- For Colloquies,. Eraſmmw Colloq. Helvicus, ec. - 
6, For Eſſays, ſee Halls ' Eſſays,” .Bacons Eflays, Fel- 
| #hams Reſolves, | | 


” . 
£ *'s 


7. For Fables, ſee Xſops Fables, Ovids Metamorphoſir, 
Aphthonins Prog ymn: 

8. For Proſopopceia's, ſee Aphthonius Progymn, 

9» For CharaGers, ſce Blunt Chara&t. Overburie, | 

Charact, Biſhop Hals Charadt. | 

10, For Themes, ſee Apbthonins Progymn. , 

11. For Epiſtles, ſee Twllies,, Textors, Politians Epilt; 

| Macropedins, Plinies Epiſt. | " 

12. For Orations, ſee Tſoerates or Twllies Orations, 
Livies {ele& Orations. 

13. For Declamations, ſee Clarks Formule, Duinti- 

lians Declamations, . Seneaa's Controverſies. 


1. For Tranſlations, ſee-the Ports, Ozid, Firgil, Se- 
neca, &«, tranſlated by.Sandys, Ogilby, ere. Se alld 
S$trada*s Prolufions, p.185: Horns Manududyy1l5e 

3. For Variation, ſee Virgil.de-12. _ dt Iride, de 


ami conoreto, de 4 anni teniporibus; 


ortul ſols. _ 
; 3. For 


— 


tr, 


(0 


| 


(59) _ 
3. For Imitation, ſec Horne Manzduit. p,rog 


4. For Carmen, fee Virg. de tivore, de forenns, $ enked's 


Trag, the Chorus; Clarks Fayweke, laſt Edit, = 
5. For Epigrams, ſee Owens, Martials, Textors Epigg, 
6. ForDialogues, ſee Textors Dialogues, Auſouins. 

7. For Eccho's, ſee Theſaurus Poets Quide 1.3. Eraſmut 


cho. | 


| $. For Epitaphs, ſee Aſonii Epitaph, Horavin,” Lis 


zialsEpigr, 1.10,11.VirgEpigr.. Cf 

9. For Hymns, ſee Prudentii Periſteph. Seneee Ag. 319. 
Barclaii Arg.1.Met.6.Hor.Qde-1.1,19,111,25,1,f0. 

10. For Anagrams, Acreliichs,and Chxonoftichs, you 
may find Examples here and therein JR 02a 
matiſts, and in.the. Eneomiaftics, prehxed. before 

x1. ForEpithalamium, ſec Senece Medea, 56+ Mart. 
4, 13+ Auſonii Eidyll. x3. Barclath Argenis, $92 

12, For Genethliacum, fcc Virgil, Kclogade Mart.6:4- 
Arſonii Eidyll. 5, Sannazarius 1 Eleg.4. 2 Eleg.S.: 

13. For Panegyricum, ſee Tiabullus 4, 1. Caſim. Lyr. 
Barlewus de Fred. Henrici Prefect. 

I4. For Euchariſticon, ſee Virgil 1. Enid. Aneas 
ad Didonem, Sidonius 16. Barcl, Corydon, Barleus 
ad Pen. 

15. For Encomiaſticon, ſee the laudatory Verſes of 
Friends upon the Authors worthy Books. See Hor. 
Oa.2,1. 04.2,6. Epod.2, 

I6, For Proſeucticon, ſee Virgil, ZXncid. 1. Funo ad 

 Lolum : Venus ad Fovem. Hor. Od. 1. 1,35. 

17. For Dire, ſee Virg. Dire, Cafim. 2,24. Hor. Epgd. 
IO. Sen, Med. 20,531. Ovid. in Thin. 

13, Palinodia, ſee Hor. 1.1. 04.16. 0d. 34. 


FINIS., 
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Some School-Books 


Ard 
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Reſon  Collogiles' or F amiliar Difcourles in 
. "ta | 

"Mr. Pools Engliſh Parnaſſhr: Ora Help to Engliſh 
Pocke, contain! Sa Collection of, all the Rithming 
2 Monoſyllables; and choiceſt Epithets and Phraſes. © ** | 
B Nolens Volens, or you ſhall make Latine whether | 
you will orno. | : \f 
| ' Grotines aerial Religions, © 
"WP | Gerhardi Meditationes in Twelves. 
b " Orator Extemiporaneusſf eu, Artis Oratorie breviarium 
bipartitum, Autore Michaele Rataw. 

Centum Fabule, ex Antiquis Audoribus del tte 
A Gabriele Faern.” © 

Horatins cum Minelii Notis: 

"Ni narers Brevis in yory g chole W, eimonafer 


enfir, | 
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